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When everyone else is making at least one 
new-year resolution, you will want to make 
one, too. Sometimes we make resolutions, not 
because we really want to do better but be- 
cause all our friends and the members of our 
families are making them and talking about 
them. Then as soon as the first week of the 
new year is over, we forget all about our 
resolutions. This year, you might like to 
make just one. Just one resolution made and 
kept would be more helpful than several 
made and broken. 

If you make just one resolution, wouldn't 
you like to try to think of something that 
would make you happier and would make 
someone else happy also? Two persons are 
unhappy when Mother has to remind you 
each morning to pick up your soiled clothing 
and put it away before you go to school— 
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you and Mother. Three persons are unhappy 
when Father has to scold you for leaving 
your bicycle in the drive or leaving his tools 
out of place—you and Father and Mother! 
Just one little resolution—to pick up after 
yourself—made and kept would make your 
home a much happier place. 

Did you ever watch a street cleaner work- 
ing with his long hook, picking up bits of 
paper—cleaning up after careless people? 
Surely, we do not want our mothers to act 
for us as a clean-up squad does for the city. 
Let’s do our own picking up, and make this 
a happier year for everybody. 
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By Georgia Tucker Smith 


I MADE a jolly snow man— 

A small one, round and white— 
To please my little brother 

And start the new year right. 


I left the snow man standing 
Quite still on our front lawn; 
But when I came back later, 
I looked—and he was gone! 


I knew he hadn’t walked away; 
He couldn’t climb a tree; 

He couldn’t simply disappear! 
Wherever could he be? 


Then I saw small footprints 
That led to our front door; 

And there beside the fire, I found 
A puddle on the floor. 


My little brother scampered in, 
Then stopped. “Oh, oh,” he cried, 
“My snow man’s gone. I brought him in 
*Cause he was cold outside.” 


And so we made another one— 
All round and white and gay— 
And built a fence around him 

So he couldn’t run away. 


THE LITTLE | MAN 


GOOD OLD BEN 


| | en Ben Byers sat at his 
Grandmother Valle’s big round dining- 
room table and smiled quietly to himself 
as the members of his family began making 
their new-year resolutions. Grandmother 
Valle, who was of French descent, made a 
lot over new-year resolutions—too much, 
Ben told himself. Resolutions were a nui- 
sance, as far as he was concerned. For the 
past three or four years, promises he had 
made here on New Year’s Day at this very 
table had gotten him into some of his worst 
jams. “I promise to be more patient with 
Eddie,” he had resolved one year. Eddie was 
his eight-year-old brother; and to say that 
Eddie had taken advantage of the resolution 
was putting it mildly. He had begun to 
whine every time Ben started to step out of 
the house. “I want to go along!” he had 
howled loudly and persistently. The upshot 
had been that Ben’s crowd had been trailed 
by Eddie until they were sick of him. 

The year he had promised to help his ten- 
year-old sister, Ellen, with the dishes with- 
out complaining had turned out almost as 
bad. Ellen had always found some excuse to 
leave him stuck in the middle of the job 
while she slipped off to talk on the telephone 
or to read the funnies in the paper or to 
hurry over to the library for a new book. 

“Good old Ben,” he had heard his mother 
murmur to his father one evening as he 
passed through the living room, rolling 
down his sleeves after a solitary session with 
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the dish mop. ‘‘He’s so good-natured that 
people are always imposing on him.” 

“Well, I'm not going to be imposed on any 
more,” he told himself at Grandma Valle’s 
dinner table. “I’m going to make my own 
little secret resolution this year: I resolve 
not to let anyone take advantage of ‘good 
old Ben.’ In fact, I resolve to stop being 
‘good old Ben’ altogether. I’m going to pad- 
dle my own canoe and let the other fellow 
paddle his.” 

Grandma Valle turned toward him. “And 
what is your resolution, Ben?” she asked 
sweetly. 

“I resolve to devote more time to my 
studies,” Ben said quietly. That was as good 
an out for him as any. He was not saying 
what kind of studies he was going to devote 
more time to. He might mean his study of 
the sky and the trees and the wide-open 
spaces that he loved so much. It was a good 
safe resolution, anyway—one that kept him 
from becoming involved with other people. 

That was it. He was going to cut himself 
away from people as much as possible. He 
was going to be on his own. He was growing 
up now. He needed time in which to think, 
time in which to be alone, time in which to 
be something besides “good old Ben.” 

“And I’m going to begin my secret resolu- 
tion right now by getting up without offer- 
ing to help clear off the table or dry the 
dishes or anything else,” he told himself. 

“Wonderful, wonderful!” Grandma Valle 
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beamed when the last member of the family 
had made his resolution. “I am sure we shall 
have a very pleasant and prosperous new 
year. 

“And now, let me voice my favorite greet- 
ing to all of you,” she added. “Happy new 
year, good health, and peace of mind at the 
end of each day!” 

The familiar words rang in Ben’s ears as 
he left the table and stepped into the hall- 
way for his cap and jacket. He had heard 
these words many times under Grandma 
Valle’s roof. They expressed her whole 
philosophy of life. There was nothing un- 
usual about the “happy new year” or even 
about the “good health.” But hardly anyone, 
except Grandma Valle, added the “and peace 
of mind at the end of each day!” 

“It was a nice ending, however, and had a 
lot of meaning,” Ben told himself. “If every- 
one everywhere lived his life so that he 
would have peace at the end of each day, 
this would be a better world to grow up in,” 
he thought as he cut through the barnyard 
and turned toward the snowy meadow be- 
yond, 


Thorny, Grandpa Valle’s thick-coated col- 
lie, trotted along beside Ben, with nose to 
the ground, seeking a rabbit trail. ‘““Who told 
you to come along?” Ben asked with a little 
laugh. ‘‘Didn’t you hear me say I want to be 
alone?” 

It was funny how hard it was, really, to 
get away from things, to escape into a world 
of your own. Things followed you—just like 
the collie was doing. He glanced back over 
his shoulder. More than the collie was fol- 
lowing him! Just rounding the corner of the 
barn with their sleds, were Eddie and Uncle 
Phil’s youngest boy, Bert. 

“Hey! wait up, Ben!’ Eddie called. 

But Ben pushed on across the field with- 
out answering. At the far corner of the 
snowy meadow, he turned to walk over the 
thickly wooded hill. The younger boys 
would not follow him here, he was sure. The 
going was too rough for their sleds. They 
would seek the wide-open southern slope of 
the meadow. But here among the thick green 
pines he could be alone. He could draw his 
snug, tight little world about him and do ex- 
actly as he pleased for one whole afternoon. 
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The snowy woods was quiet, save for the 
occasional crackling of a twig as he brought 
his foot down upon it. Here and there, rab- 
bit and deer tracks zigzagged across his 
path; and once, he came upon a spot beneath 
a clump of pines where a big buck had been 
sleeping. The snow had melted where he had 
lain, exposing a bed of thick, brown pine 
needles. 

Ben paused as he reached the top of the 
first high hill and glanced down into the 
deep ravine ahead of him. “I’ve never been 
back this far before,” he said aloud. ‘“Some- 
one in the crowd has always given out before 
we've come this high, and we've had to turn 
around and go back. It’s when you're on 
your own like this that you can really do 
things.” He breathed deeply, satisfied with 
the solitude that surrounded him. 

He felt free here—free of people and of 
things, free of dishwashing and of school- 
books, free of errands, and free of Eddie. It 
was especially good to feel free of Eddie. 

The going became rougher as he climbed 
down into the ravine. His foot slipped now 
and then; and once he tripped over a hidden 
root and sprawled against a big oak farther 
down the slope, skinning the back of his 
right hand. But he was determined to reach 
the bottom of the ravine and to tackle the 
opposite slope, which was even higher than 
the one he had just climbed. 

“I want to see what’s on the other side,” he 
told himself, although he knew, from what 
his Grandfather Valle had always said, that 
there was only more of the same thing— 
deep, rocky ravines and rough, wooded hill- 
sides. 

“Somewhere up in here is Old Moses 
Stockton’s cabin,” he remembered aloud as 
he shoved on doggedly on tiring legs. “I’ve 
always wanted to see where he lives.” 


For as long as he could remember, he had 


heard tales of the old man with the long 
gtay beard who had retired to the hills to 
live a hermit’s life in a rough log cabin with- 
out any of the conveniences of modern life. 


“That's my idea of real living,” he mur- 
mured as he reached out to grasp a sapling 
with which to pull himself to the top of the 
ridge. He knocked the snow off a fallen log 
with his foot and sat down, breathing hard. 
“Someday, I’m going to come up here and do 
the same thing Old Moses is doing,” he 
added. “I'll build a——” It was then that he 
caught sight of the rickety cabin with a thin, 
lonely plume of pale gray smoke rising above 
it; and he got to his feet quickly. 

He plunged eagerly through the brush in 
the direction of the old man’s abode, forget- 
ting how tired he was, how his legs ached, 
and how the back of his skinned hand 
throbbed and burned. The still, persistent 
cold of the January day had gradually seeped 
through his whole body, despite the long, 
rough climb he had made. His first thought 
was to get inside the cabin, to warm himself 
beside the old man’s fire. 

“Yoo-hoo!” he called as he neared the hut 
of rough hand-hewed logs. ““Yoo-hoooo, Mr. 
Stockton! Are you home?” He would wish 
the old hermit a happy new year—and may- 
be even “peace of mind at the end of each 
day,” as Grandma Valle would wish him to 
do. Then he would sit and visit awhile with 
him in his hilltop retreat. The old man 
would probably be glad to have company on 
a quiet, snowy afternoon like this. 


A deep, solemn silence hung over the 
cabin for several moments after Ben had 
called, and disappointment at not finding the 
old man at home was beginning to take form 
within him. Then, with a frightening sud- 


denness, the cabin door was flung back on its © 


squeaking, rusted hinges, and a bearded old 
man lunged toward him, swinging a gnarled 
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club in his big, hairy hand. “Get off my 
property!” Old Moses bellowed warningly. 
“I ain’t botherin’ no one, and I don’t want 
no one botherin’ me!” His harsh, ugly voice 
filled the hills, echoing and re-echoing in 
Ben’s frightened ears like thunder. 

For a moment Ben stood, stunned, too sur- 
prised to move. Then when the ragged old 
hermit took another step toward him, he 
turned and ran back in the direction from 
which he had come. 

It had not occurred to him that Old Moses 
would resent his company, that the old man 
had grown so far away from the world that 
his personality had become warped and 
twisted to the point where he actually drove 
people from his door. “Living alone so 
long’s made him queer,” Ben told himself 
as he scrambled down the wooded slope 
again. ‘‘All the stories people tell about him 
are true, I guess. He is cross and unfriendly, 
like people say he is. I thought Grandpa and 
the others just imagined those things about 
him, but now I know they're true.” 

He was near the point of complete exhaus- 
tion when he finally came within sight of 
Grandpa Valle’s broad, open meadow. Far 
below him, he could see Eddie and Bert 
rounding the corner of the barn with their 
sleds, turning in for the afternoon; and a 
warm, brotherly feeling engulfed him from 
head to foot. Thorny, the collie, was wend- 
ing his way homeward, too, satisfied after 
his long run. 

Friendly blue smoke was rising in a thick, 
comfortable cloud above Grandpa Valle’s 
house, and it beckoned in welcome to Ben. 
Inside that house, many happy people were 
warming themselves at Grandpa’s fire. They 
were laughing and talking. The womenfolk 
were probably getting ready to go to the 
kitchen to warm the leftovers for the evening 
meal. Ben could almost smell the eggplant 
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Today I’m Six 
By Esther Hull Doolittle 


I LOOKED into the mirror 
When I got up, to see 

If I were any different, 
But—just the same old me! 


And so I'll wear my nicest smile, 
Be kind in all I say, 
To show that I’m much more grown- 
u 
Than I was yesterday. 


dressing and the thick milk gravy. The 
thought of the friendly, cheerful group 
around the supper table warmed Ben’s heart 
in a deep and satisfying manner. He thought 
sadly of Old Moses Stockton, eating a lonely 
evening meal in his rickety, forlorn cabin 
far back in the hills. Old Moses had escaped 
from people, but in so doing he had lost the 
most precious thing in the world—the love 
and companionship of his fellow men. 
“Humph!” Ben exclaimed aloud. “And 
to think that I thought that was the kind of a 
life I wanted.” He breathed deeply and shook 
his head. Even having Eddie tagging along 
behind him and doing the dishes for Ellen 
were better than that. “I’m going to have to 
(Turn to inside back cover) 
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The 


Macarom 
Bracelet 


O, TUESDAY morning Trudy Johnson got 
up without Ellen’s having to call her. Tues- 
day was important. It was the day the 
Brownies had their meeting. Every Tuesday 
after school, Mrs. Camp and Mrs. Bell, the 
leaders, gathered all the Brownies together 
in the schoolyard and took them across the 
street to the recreation hall for their meeting. 

Trudy went to her closet and got out her 
uniform. Then, on impulse, she dropped it 
on her bed and knelt down, pressing her 
slender hands together reverently. She shook 
her long straight brown hair clear of her 
cheeks and closed her blue eyes. Fervently, 
she repeated her prayer of the night before. 
“Bless Mamma,” she began, mindful of the 
mother she did not remember. “Bless Daddy 
and bless my new Mother, Ellen. And please, 
God, I'd like to have Ellen come to our 
Brownie party next Tuesday.” She paused, 


her hand touching the bracelet she had made 
at the last Brownie meeting—painted discs 
of macaroni strung on an elastic .band. If 
Ellen could just see how important it was for 
her to come. She pressed her small hands to- 
gether once more. “Everybody’s mother is go- 
ing to be there,” she explained. “I'd like to 
have Ellen come.” 

Daddy was already at the table when 
Trudy walked into the breakfast nook. His 
cheeks were smooth and pink from shaving, 
and he smelled of after-shave lotion. “Good 
morning, Trudy.” His gray eyes crinkled 
at the corners as he noted her uniform. 
“Brownie day, hmm?” 

“Yes, Daddy.” Trudy slid into her place 
and began to sip her orange juice. 

“That means dues, doesn’t it?” Daddy laid 
a white napkin across his knees. “Remind me 
to leave your nickel.” 
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“You don’t have to, Daddy. Ellen never 
forgets.” 

Ellen was very good at things like that. She 
always remembered Brownie dues or money 
for the parent-teacher association or cookies 
for the food booth at carnival time. But Ellen 
never came to any of the meetings. She was 
always too busy giving music lessons. 

Ellen put their plates before them, and it 
was like eating in a restaurant. The poached 
eggs rested on toast, and a little paper cup 
of raspberry jam to spread on the extra toast 
in the holder sat on the edge of the plate. 
She went to get the coffee then, and as she 
poured the coffee into Daddy’s cup, he looked 
up at her and smiled. 

“Ellen.” Trudy swallowed a bite of toast 
and egg. “The Brownies are going to have a 
party at the next meeting. We're going to 
write the invitations today. And everybody's 
supposed to bring fudge brownies. Will you 
please come, Ellen?” 

Ellen sat down opposite Daddy. Even when 
her golden-blonde hair was tied back with a 
small pink silk scarf and when she wore no 
make-up, Trudy thought she was beautiful. 

But Ellen was frowning now, a crease be- 
tween her dark brown eyes. “I don’t know, 
Trudy. I think I have a pupil then. Maybe the 
next time.” She erased the frown with a 
bright smile. “Better hurry and eat your egg 
before it gets cold.” 

Trudy forced another bite, suddenly losing 
the desire for her breakfast. If Ellen did not 
come, she would not see how well Trudy 
could lead off with the roundelay; and she 
would not see the display of Brownie proj- 
ects. Trudy’s painted spools for the day nurs- 
ery children to string had been judged the 
best. And now that Trudy was president, she 
got to call the roll and check names and dues. 


By Lorna Callahan 
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Ellen would not see any of this if she did not 
come. 

“Everybody's mother is coming,” Trudy 
said. ‘‘It’s to show what we’re doing in 
Brownies.” 

Ellen smiled. “I know what you’re doing, 
Trudy. Didn’t you make that nice bracelet?” 
She nodded approvingly at the macaroni 
bracelet on Trudy’s wrist. 

Daddy laughed. “I guess that bracelet is 
Trudy’s most-prized possession. The way she 
never takes it off, you’d think it was worth a 
fortune.” 

“I’m the only Brownie who still has hers.” 
Trudy touched the precious bracelet, on 
which there was not one single chip. She was 
not sure whether Daddy was serious or teas- 
ing. But he knew, of course, that she took it 
off to wash, because water would ruin it. 
What Daddy did not know was that her 
bracelet had won the blue ribbon. She had 
painted each of her macaroni discs so care- 
fully that not one color had run onto another. 

Daddy’s face was serious now. “Don’t you 
think you could manage to go, Ellen?” 

Trudy turned a glowing face to his. Dear 
Daddy. He understood how important it was 
to her for Ellen to come. 

But Ellen was shaking her head. “I just 
can’t, Tom. I have pupils then.” 

Daddy shrugged his shoulders and looked 
appealingly at Trudy. But he did not say any- 
thing more. He did not need to. Trudy knew 
he had done all he could to help her. 

On the way to school, Trudy stopped by 
for Charleen. Charleen was vice-president of 
the Brownies this month. She took the dues 
as they were paid. Charleen’s mother was a 
big, pleasant woman who seemed to be 
laughing all the time. She was feeding the 
baby who was in his high chair. As she was 
spooning soft-boiled egg into his mouth, she 
saw Trudy. ‘‘Hello, Trudy. Charleen is in the 
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Thank you, Father, 
For today; 


I look for good 
To come my way. 


bathroom, brushing her teeth. She'll be out 
in a minute. My!” She looked at Trudy’s uni- 
form. ““How nice you look—all starched and 
ironed. I forgot to wash Charleen’s dress this 
week.” She laughed. “But, like I tell her, no- 
body will notice. Once you put the dress on, 
it gets creased anyhow.” 

Trudy nodded. Ellen kept Daddy’s and her 
things spick-and-span. The house was always 
tidy, too—not cluttered, like this one. Some- 
times Charleen almost made them late for 
the bus because she could not find her things. 
But Charleen did not care. 

Charleen’s mother wiped the baby’s face 
with a wash cloth and gave him a graham 
cracker. “You are going to have a Brownie 
party next week, Charleen tells me. All the 
mothers are invited, she says.” 

“Yes. Are you coming, Mrs. Caletti?” The 
question slipped out. But maybe, with a ba- 
by, Charleen’s mother would not be able to 
come. Then it would not be so bad if Ellen 
stayed away. Charleen would not have any- 
one at the party either. 

“I wouldn’t miss the party,” Mrs. Caletti 
said gaily. “I'll just put the baby in his strol- 
ler and come right along.” 
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As Trudy and Charleen walked to the bus 
stop, Charleen asked her, “Is your mother 
coming to the party, Trudy?” Charleen’s 
long, unruly curls were caught at each side 
with a clip, and she shook them as she tried 
to look into Trudy’s face. 

Trudy looked straight ahead. “I haven’t 
given her the invitation yet,” she said. 

Charleen laughed. “My mother doesn’t 
need an invitation. But I suppose I'll have to 
make her one at the meeting today.” 

“It’s proper to make invitations for a 
party,” Trudy said stiffly. And I’m going to 
make mine extra special, she thought. When 
Ellen sees it, she will have to come. 

All during school she worried about what 
she would put on the invitation, but at the 
Brownie meeting, she found she had no 
choice in the matter. Everybody had to print 
the same thing. “Dear Mother: You are in- 
vited to our Brownie party next Tuesday at 
two-thirty. Please come.” 

Trudy printed the words on the small card. 
When she came to the word “please,” she 
made it twice as large as the others. Mrs. 
Camp stopped to look at her work. “My 
goodness, Trudy, the word ‘please’ is much 
too big. Here, take another card and start 
over again. All the words should be the same 
size.” 

With a heavy heart, Trudy began again. 

When the invitations were made and put 
in their homemade drawing-paper envelopes, 
Mrs. Camp asked, “How many mothers are 
going to come? If you know for sure now, 
put up your hand. I have to tell the janitor 
how many extra chairs to set out.” 

In an instant every Brownie’s hand was up 
—all except Trudy’s. Everyone in the room 
was suddenly looking at her. Then, slowly, 
her hand went up too. 

Mrs. Camp smiled. “Is your mother com- 
ing, Trudy?” 
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Trudy nodded, her eyes on the floor. 

“That’s nice. We'll be looking forward to 
meeting her, Trudy.” 

“T’ve told a lie,” Trudy thought sickening- 
ly. “Ellen isn’t going to come to the Brownie 
party. She doesn’t like me enough to come.” 

At the end of the meeting they all stood 
around in their customary circle, crossing 
their arms in front and holding onto the next 
Brownie. They were each to make a wish 
that would help someone else. When each 
girl had made her wish, she was supposed to 
squeeze the hand of the girl next to her. 
Trudy could only think of one thing to wish 
—that Ellen would come to the party. She 
took so long that Charleen, who was next to 
her, gave her a jerk. When the meeting was 
over, Charleen said to her, ““My goodness, 
Trudy, you must have been making some 
wish.” 

“I was,” Trudy admitted fervently. 

Charleen caught on. “That’s not fair, 
Trudy. You were not supposed to wish for 
something for yourself.” 

Trudy did not say anything. She had done 
wrong, and she knew it. But, oh, how she 
wanted Ellen to come to the party. 

On the day of the party, Trudy put on her 
Brownie uniform as usual. Then she went 
into Ellen’s room, carrying the invitation in 
her hand. “If Ellen would only come,” Trudy 
thought, “I'd give her everything I have.” 
Impulsively, she took off the beloved maca- 
roni bracelet and dropped it in the envelope. 

Daddy offered to drive her to school, and 
before they picked Charleen up, he said, “Do 
you know what day this is, Trudy?” 

Trudy nodded. It was the day of the 
Brownie party. Who could forget? 

“It’s Ellen’s birthday. What do you think 
about this for a present?” He pulled a small, 
flat box from his inside coat pocket and 
handed it to her. She opened it and saw a 
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gleaming, sparkling bracelet. Her cheeks 
flushed as she thought of her own bracelet 
on Ellen’s dresser. She thought of it now for 
what it was—a few pieces of painted maca- 
roni on an elastic band. “It’s nice, Daddy,” 
she said as she looked at his gift. But there 
was an ache in her throat. “‘Ellen will like 
that.” It was the sort of thing that Ellen wore 
—beautiful costume jewelry. 

Daddy was enthusiastic. “She’s been aw- 
fully good to us, Trudy. I just wanted to 
show her how much we think of her.” He 
put the box back in his pocket. “I think I'll 
drive home at noon and surprise her.” He 
patted Trudy’s hand. “You won't mind, will 
you, if we get Mrs. Ryan to come and stay 
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with you? I’m going to ask Ellen to cancel 
her appointments for this afternoon so we 
can take in a dinner and a show.” 

“I don’t mind,” Trudy gulped. She was 
heartbroken that Daddy, too, had forgotten 
about the Brownie party. And she kept see- 
ing Ellen with Daddy’s beautiful bracelet in 
one hand and her own cheap little macaroni 
one in the other. For suddenly, she despised 
her own bracelet. 

They stopped for Charleen. She carried 
out a big important-looking box. “My fudge 
brownies. Mamma made two dozen.” Char- 
leen beamed as she settled herself on the back 
seat. ‘“Where are yours, Trudy?” 

“I forgot them,” Trudy said dully, look- 
ing straight ahead through the windshield. 


The Brownie meeting was all hustle and 
bustle, with mothers arriving, chairs scrap- 
ing, and enthusiastic greetings from Mrs. 
Camp and Mrs. Bell. “Hello. I’m so glad 
you could come to our party. Margaret Ann, 
show your mother to a chair. Mrs. Caletti, 
Charleen said you’d come. We're so happy to 
have you.” 

On and on it went. Trudy was glad she 


Dear God, make known 
Your will to me. 
Your own obedient 


Child I'll be. 
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had been appointed to pour the cherry ade. 
Out in the kitchen she filled a tray of paper 
cups with the bright-red beverage. 


The meeting had started now. All the 
mothers were seated in a big circle. There 
was a vacant chair beside each mother for 
her Brownie daughter, who would serve her 
and then sit beside her. Miserably, and with- 
out looking at the smiling mothers, Trudy 
brought the tray of drinks to the refreshment 
table and set it beside the plates of fudge 
brownies and paper napkins. 


There was a pause. All the scraping and 
chatter stopped. Trudy looked up and saw 
Ellen. It really was Ellen. She’d come to the 
Brownie party! 

She was carrying a pastry box, and she 
looked like a queen in her swirling blue-silk 
dress and the tiny flower-covered hat. Char- 
leen’s mother, bouncing the baby on her lap, 
gaped. 

Trudy felt like crying, she was so happy. 
But this was no time to cry, not with Ellen 
standing there, smiling, waiting to be shown 
what to do. Trudy ran forward and took EI- 
len’s cool hand in hers. ““This is my mother,” 
she said proudly to Mrs. Camp and Mrs. 
Bell. “Mother, Mrs. Camp and Mrs. Bell, our 
leaders.” She did not realize that she had 
called Ellen Mother. She only knew that she 
was very, very happy. 

Ellen smiled in acknowledgment. “Trudy, 
here are your fudge brownies. I forgot to 
give them to you this morning.” 

Then it was that Trudy saw the bracelet— 
not Daddy’s gleaming, sparkling one, but her 
own once-cherished macaroni bracelet. On 
Ellen’s wrist it looked beautiful. Trudy 
smiled for one brief, understanding moment 
into Ellen’s lovely brown eyes. And Ellen 
smiled back into hers. 


THE END 
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= GUTHRIE, leading the pack mule, 
Rough, had been squinting at the clump of 
sunflowers on the rise above the prairie for 
some time. So, apparently, had the mule, for 
he kept jerking on the bridle rope. To Eben, 
with his ten years of wisdom, sunflowers 
meant a dwelling place when at the end of a 
hot spring they had blossoms as big as dinner 
plates. That meant that they had been wa- 
tered. 

Eben quickened his steps, while behind 
him rumbled the covered wagon with its two 
horses. From the seat on which his sister, 
Bonnyellen, and her young husband, Dave 
Holden, sat, came calls of delight. 

“We're in Oklahoma, Eben!” Dave an- 
nounced, and his usually soft voice had a 
kind of singing joy in it. 

Dave, of course, had been here before, and 
he had staked out his claim. 

“There must be folks!” Bonnyellen cried. 
“Do I see sunflowers?” 

“You see sunflowers, all right,” Eben 
called back. 

The mule needed no urging. Maybe he 
smelled water. Anyway, he had always liked 
sunflowers back on the Kansas farm. For a 
moment Eben felt homesick in spite of the 
fact that he had begged for weeks to go West 
with Bonnyellen and Dave. Pa had given in, 
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mostly because Bonnyellen had begged so 
hard to take her brother with her. 

“Tl be a lot of help to Bonnyellen and 
Dave,” Eben had promised. “I'll grow corn 
twelve feet high and enough sugar cane for 
all the sorghum for all the pancakes for all 
the folks out West. I’ll even go to school—if 
there is a school.” 

His last memory of home was of his 
mother lifting her blue-checked apron in fare- 
well. Pa had just stood there, with Shep cir- 
cling him and barking. The three little ones 
had held the new kittens in their arms. At 
the last moment, Grandfather Guthrie had 
put a silver dollar into Eben’s hand, saying, 
“Here’s the beginning of your fortune, lad. 
You make the rest.” 

It had been a proud moment. The dollar 
was in Eben’s pocket, where he could feel it 
when he wanted to. 

Now the mule was jerking harder than 
ever on the rope. He was trying to scramble 
up the rocky slope to the sunflowers. Eben let 
him go. Rough chose the biggest sunflower 
of all. He reached for it. Eben turned his 
head to shout, “Acts like he’s at home,” 
when he heard a wild snort and a crackling 
noise. 

He whirled about. Rough was no longer in 
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sight. The whole clump of sunflowers had 
disappeared, too. It could not happen! It 
simply could not! 

He rushed forward, but stopped at a warn- 
ing yell behind him. With one wild leap, 
Dave had jumped from the wagon and was 
stumbling toward Eben. 

“Stop!” Dave yelled. “Don’t go any fur- 
ther. Do you hear me? Stop, I say!” 

“TI don’t understand,” Eben panted. “I just 
don’t understand. What happened to 
Rough?” 

“He’s fallen through a dugout roof,” Dave 
groaned. “I should have used my head and 
warned you. People out here often plant sun- 
flowers on dugout roofs.” 

“Why?” Eben shouted, running beside 
Dave as the two scouted around the edge of 
the dugout. “Why?” 

“Holds the dust down,” Dave puffed. 
“Looks nice and cheerful. Makes good chick- 
en feed. Here we are, at the front. There’s 
the door and a window.” 

Now Eben was excited. His heart pounded, 
and there was a painful lump in his throat. 
Somebody inside was shouting loudly. 

“Hey there!” Dave had leaped down some 
sod steps and was pounding on the door. 
“Who's within?” 

“Cass Ross,” a voice answered. “Hurry up 
and get this mule out of here! He’s so big 
that he has Slim pinned to the back wall and 
me plastered to the front.” 

“He can’t kick, can he?” Dave inquired. 

“Not at this minute,” the man answered. 
“But he looks plenty mean.” 

“What are we going to do?” Eben asked 
in a frightened voice. “It was my fault.” 

“Get that out of your head, youngster,” a 
new voice shouted—a young voice. 

“Who are you?” Eben inquired. 

“Slim Ross,” the young voice answered. 
“Junior, if you like it fancy. I’m twelve. How 
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old are you?” 

“Ten,” said Eben, and then added, “Going 
on eleven.” 

“Well, ten-going-on-eleven, pry out that 
window over by the door,” Slim ordered, 
“and give Pa a chance to crawl out. There’s 
a bunch of tools out front.” 

But Dave was already using a crowbar to 
pty out the window frame. There was no 
glass, not even mosquito netting. The frame 
promptly splintered, and a man, with hair 
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and face both burned by the prairie wind and 
sun, thrust head and shoulders through, 
then climbed out and got to his feet. His 
eyes were so bright a blue that they looked 
light in his dark face, and he was so thin 
that.his clothes seemed to hang on him. 

“Kinda bad luck,” he observed dryly. Then 
he peered back into the dugout. “Keep your- 
self flattened against the wall there, Son. I'll 
toss you a rope, and we'll pull you up.” 

“Couldn’t he crawl out over Rough’s 
back?” Eben suggested. 

Cass Ross said that from what he knew 
about mules, they did not have to have much 
room to kick. So he went up on what re- 
mained of the dugout roof and let down a 
rope that had been in the box of tools out- 
side the door. Peering in, Eben saw the boy 
slip the rope noose about his waist. 

“Now come up and pull,” Cass Ross told 
Dave and Eben. 

Eben braced himself and pulled with all 
his might. The rough rope burned his hands, 
but the boy came clambering up from the pit. 

“Thanks, folks,” he said with a grin. 

He was taller than Eben and much thinner, 
and he had his father’s bright blue eyes. 

“Welcome to Oklahoma,” he said. “So 
you're coming in just as we're going out. I’m 
sorry.” 

“Why are you going out?” Eben inquired 
as they all went down to the dugout door. 

“Gold,” Slim answered. “Pa thinks we'd 
best look for gold. Farming’s too slow a way 
to get rich. Oh, I hope we didn’t scare the 
lady.” 

Bonnyellen had picked up the horses’ 
reins, and now the covered wagon lumbered 
up to the dugout door. 

“What in the world has happened?” she 
asked. 

“Nothing much, ma’am,” Cass Ross as- 
sured her. He went over to the wagon. His 
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smile was big and bright. “You're a delight 
to the eye, ma’am. Come here, Slim,” he 
called, ‘‘and meet a lady.” 

Slim responded bashfully. 

“But, please, what happened?” Bonnyellen 
insisted. “Where is Rough?” 

“In a sort of barn,” Cass Ross replied. “He 
fell through the roof of our dugout.” 

Eben led the mule into the open as the rest 
looked on. Rough hung his head, crestfallen. 

“Oh, I hope we haven't ruined your—your 
home,” Bonnyellen apologized. 

Dave lifted her down, and she walked over 
to the dugout and looked in. She saw the 
small iron cookstove, with its crooked pipe, 
the smashed table, and the tipped-over nail 
kegs that served as chairs. 

“We'll have it shipshape in no time at all, 
ma’am,”’ Slim assured her. “Just have to brace 
up the stovepipe and knock the table together 
again.” 

“And shovel out the dirt,” Eben decided, 
picking up a spade. 

In no time at all, it seemed, the dugout 
was actually shipshape—but with quite a rift 
of sunlight sifting through the roof. Eben 
wondered vocally what would happen if it 
should rain. Slim said they had a tarpaulin 
big enough to cover the roof but that there 
was no sense in unpacking it while the good 
weather held. 

Bonnyellen cooked the men a meal, the 
first woman’s cooking the Rosses had had in 
months. She fried mush and cooked turnips, 
and to celebrate, she opened a can of her 
good peaches. 

Cass Ross suggested that Dave put in all 
his time and energy planting. He himself 
had put in sweet potatoes and turnips in 
March, and there were a few peanuts. But 
corn needed planting, and sugar cane, and 
maybe cotton if they wanted to raise a crop. 
Dave explained that he wanted to build a 
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house first, a sod house. But Cass said, “Use 
the dugout. You’re welcome to it. And you’re 
welcome to my farm tools and such supplies 
as we can’t tote.” 

“T think Mr. Ross is right,” Bonnyellen de- 
cided. “We'll live in the dugout until Dave 
and Eben can get the planting done.” 

That night Eben slept beside Slim on a 
mattress filled with cornhusks, while Cass 
Ross slept in his iron bed, and the Holdens 
remained in their covered wagon. 

Eben was thrilled to sleep in the dugout. It 
was very dark and quiet, and the earth smell 
was good. He awakened suddenly, aware of 
a brightness that he thought must be sun- 
light. Then he saw that it was moonlight, 
sifting down through the broken planks 
where Rough had plunged through the ceil- 
ing. 

He listened. It was not the moonlight that 
had awakened him. It was a queer, scratching 
sound. It was more of a scraping than a 
scratching, really. 

He turned on his side and saw—of all 
things—his big, heavy shoe that Pa had 
made of rawhide moving. Yes, the shoe was 
moving! It was being pulled across the dirt 
floor of the dugout by one of the leather 


The two thin figures and the sturdy mule grew more faint against the sky. 


thongs that served as a lacing. The shoe was 
moving toward a crack between the door and 
the dirt wall. Eben’s heart pounded. He 
wanted to call out, but his voice made no 
sound. His throat was dry. 

He thought suddenly of the rats in Pa’s 
granary back in Kansas. Even Shep was 
afraid of the big rats. 

Eben made himself look. There, in a shaft 
of silvery moonlight, he saw a small animal. 
It did not look like a rat, he was glad to see: 
it was too softly furred, and its tail was al- 
most as fluffy as a squirrel’s. It was a warm- 
looking little animal with a grayish coat. 

He had a glimpse of snowy-white breast 
and underparts as the small creature pulled 
and tugged. The paws were a creamy-white 
and so was the underside of the bushy tail. 
The dark-gray ears looked alert, and the 
large, black eyes became aware of Eben’s 
moving. 

There was a sudden jerk, but the big shoe 
would not go through the crack. Suddenly, 
Eben laughed, and his laugh made a soft 
sound in the dugout. It seemed to echo gently 
against the dirt walls. 

A final jerk! Then the small animal 
squeezed its way quite easily through the 
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crack and was gone. Neither Cass Ross nor 
his son had more than stirred in their sleep. 

In the morning Eben wondered if he had 
dreamed about the animal. But no! When he 
dressed, he limped over to the door and 
found his shoe. 

At breakfast he told of the little animal’s 
attempt to steal his shoe. 

“It wasn’t a rat,” he hastened to explain. 

“Not a European rat,” Cass Ross informed 
him, “but a wood rat. They’re nice, clean 
little animals. You wouldn’t find them on a 
garbage heap. They really belong to us pio- 
neers. You'll never find them in a city, though 
they like people. They are curious as they can 
be. They'll visit a miner’s cabin, a dugout 
like this, or even a sod house.” 

“Can they be tamed?” Bonnyellen asked. 

“You answer that.” Cass looked at his son. 

“My father means that I’ve tamed them 
all too well,” Slim explained. “Wood rats 
are great visitors—and great borrowers.” 

“Well, Im glad this one couldn’t borrow 
my shoe,” Eben said. 

Slim, watching Bonnyellen peel potatoes 
with her little pearl-handled knife (she had 
not as yet unpacked a common steel knife), 
said, ““That’s too pretty to use. Take this.” 

He picked up the penknife, fingering it. 
He had seen little of beauty in his young 
life, Eben thought, and felt rich himself. 

Eben helped Dave put up a shelter for the 
horses and the mule. Then Dave changed 
into overalls and laid his tie and stickpin 
aside. Cass Ross picked up the stickpin. 

“Mighty pretty,” he said. “But folks don’t 
need much jewelry out here. You get hard 
up, you can trade that to the Indians for ber- 
ries or meal.” 

“I’d starve first,” Dave said, and added 
proudly, ‘“Bonnyellen gave that to me on my 
last birthday. That girl of mine has good 
taste.” 
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“I'd say she has,” Cass Ross agreed, look- 
ing straight at Dave, who blushed. 


The Casses traded off their extra supplies 
and the use of the dugout to the Holdens 
for the loan of Rough, the mule. They 
needed a pack animal. 

The Casses left before sunup on a pleas- 
ant morning. Eben got sleepily into his 
clothes to say good-by. He could not account 
for Bonnyellen’s and Dave’s tight lips and 
the look in their eyes as they watched their 
friends leave—Cass on one side of the laden 
mule, Slim on the other. He’d sure miss Slim. 

“What's the matter?” Eben asked. “Is any- 
thing wrong? They certainly gave us every- 
thing they could spare, and they helped build 
the shelter so we'd have all our time for 
planting.” 

“I try to remember how much thy did for 
us,” Bonnyellen said, with a deep sigh. “But 
why did they have to take my pearl-handled 
knife and Dave's stickpin ?” 

She waved her hand feebly, and Dave gave 
a brisk salute as the Casses, reaching the top 
of the gently rolling slope, turned and 
waved. Eben kept on waving because Slim 
did. The two thin figures and the sturdy 
mule grew more faint against the sky. 

Give and take! Maybe it was a custom of 
the new country. 

Then Eben saw, far off on the prairie, 
three more figures—all running toward the 
Casses and the mule. There appeared to be 
a big man, a tall woman, and a girl; and they 
all stopped and talked. 

“Wonder what the Casses took from those 
folks,” Dave said. 

Eben’s heart was sore. Even the sight of 
a frisky tail under the covered wagon could 
not quiet the sadness in him. His prayers that 
night were for courage in this new country. 


To be continued. 
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Bedtime in the Garden 


By ARLENA GIDEON (11 years) 
Great Bend, Kans. 


Now summer is over; it’s time for bed. 
Prim Lily is sleeping and nodding her head; 
Miss Rose is as dreamy as can be, 

With Francie Four-o’clock on her knee. 


Their loving mother says good night; 

They snuggle down with eyes closed tight. 
She covers them up with a blanket of snow; 
They are off to dreamland ’til time to grow. 


Life on Formosa (Taiwan) 


By DONALD BRUCE MAC INNIS (8 years) 
Taichung, Taiwan 


If you came to Formosa, you would prob- 
ably see a water buffalo walking down the 
road or plowing in the field. You would see 
an oxcart with ox pulling it. Sometimes, if 
you were tired, you could just climb on the 
oxcart. The driver would sometimes get after 
you for getting on. 

We live right next door to the rice fields. 
They plant rice about two or three times a 
year. When they first plant rice, they pull up 
all the weeds. Then they get a water buffalo 
to loosen up all the dirt, and then they make 
a little stream flowing into the rice fields, so 
the dirt will turn into mud. Men get down on 
their hands and knees and plant little green 
rice plants in the mud. When this rice is 


ready to thresh, a lot of men and women, 
mostly women, come to the field and get a 
stack of rice. Then they go over to a thresh- 
ing machine and wham the rice against it. 
All the bits of rice fall into a big box. Then 
they take the rice to the market and sell it. 


Little Alarm Clock 


By CASIMIR ZULKOWSKI (9 years) 
Gary, Ind. 


There was a little alarm clock, 

Whose hands went round and round. 
When you pulled the button out, 

He made such a funny sound! 
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Eskimo Boy 


By LANI LEE ALLEMAN (8 years) 
Santa Ana, Calif. 
Johnny is an Eskimo, 
Whose house is made with blocks of snow. 


He made himself a driftwood sled; 
His doggy likes it for his bed. 


They coast upon an icy hill, 
And sometimes take a great big spill. 


His parka, made of reindeer skin, 
Keeps cold out and keeps heat in. 


A Pretty Scene 


By JEAN PRICE (12 years) 
Bala-Cynwyd, Pa. 


I know a steep snow-covered bank 

Beside a winding stream, 

Where trees are dressed in robes of white. 
It really is a lovely sight! 


The water has a silvery sheen 
As it ripples right along; 

It seems to me it never stops, 
But just keeps going on and on. 


The sun makes shadows on the snow; 
The sky has puffs of white; 

And all the shrubs are bending low— 
To welcome Christmas Day, 1 know! 


Snow Man 


By DANIEL SORIA (11 years) 
Gary, Ind. 


I thought I saw a snow man, 
So snowy white, today; 

But when I turned my head around, 
He had melted all away. 
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Table Blessing 


By Florence Gresham 


Thank You, God, for daily food 
To keep us in good health; 
For good health is life's richest gift— 


It represents true wealth. 


My Brother, Tom 
By WILLIAM JOHN KERANEN (8 years) 
Bemidji, Minn. 
I have a little brother; 
We all call him Tom. 
He does not need to go to school; 
He stays at home with Mom. 


We like to play together— 
Indians, cowboys, and knights. 

We sure do have a lot of fun, 
Unless we start to fight. 


But when we go to sleep at night 
And Mother reads a psalm, 

I think how lonely it would be 
Without my brother, Tom. 


Dreamland 


By MARGUERITE BLACKFORD (10 years) 
Denver, Colo. 


When the stars begin to peep, 

Little children go to sleep 

In a dreamland, flower bright, 

Where the fairies dance all night. 

Come the rays of morning dawn, 

Tiny dewdrops on the lawn. 

Home from dreamland children fly, 
Through the clouds and through the sky— 
Home the children come to play, 

To laugh and sing and dance all day. 
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LOOK, ANDY, SEE MY NICE. 
CLEAN DRESS. YOU'LL HAVE 


Copyright 1955 by Iris Neff and Georgia Tucker Smith 


YM READY, , 
ANTO\NETTE. LETS 
GO. WELL BOTH 
HAVE TO KEEP 


IKLET'S GO OUT IN THE 
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HA, KA, THATS JUST A JOKE. YOURE BRAGGIN, 
NEXT YOU'LL TELL ME, | SUPPOSE, THAT 
FIRE AND SMOKE. CAME FROM KIS NOSE. 9 
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HA, HA, HA, YOU CAN'T FOOL. ME. 
O#, SOMETHING MOVED 
BESIOE THAT TREE! 


THERES A BOTTLE. LET'S CRAWL 
INSIDE. HE COULDN'T GET IN IT 


HE TRIED. 

NO, BUT HE CAN 
ABOUT 
AND WAIT FOR 
US TILL WE 
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T'S DAMP IN HERE, AND DARK AS WELL 
WHAT'S GOING TO HAPPEN 1S HARD To 


BEP(UES LUCKY; HE DOESNT HAVE TO UNDRES 


TELL.1CAN BARELY SEE HIM. HE'S 
GONE TO SLEEP. HE'S CHANGED 
MIS COLOR... TAKE A PEER 


A \ 
ANGED INTO PAJAMAS, | GUESS. |] 
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O GUESS.) O BATWE AND 
qHE ANT! | | CLEAN UP... BUT NOT UNTIL 
J 
COME. HURRY! MAKE THAT 
CLEAN, YOU KNOW. NOW SAW 
il | 
x 
NO, BUT HES BIG AND FIERCE ...On, DEAR” | | 
ITHINK HE LIVES NOT FAR FROM HER H GED 
SOMETIMES WES BROWN, SOMETIMES HES \ YAN / 
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HES WAKING. 
ANTOINETTE. 
BE STILL! 


HE ISN'T ANYWHERE IN SIGHT. 
I'M SO DIZZY! MY HEAD 


1S LIGHT! 

YOUR HEAD ISNT LIGHT.) 
\TS DARK. SO ARE You! 
THE DRAGON CHANGED 
COLOR, AND WE DID, 


OH, DEAR ME, WHAT WILL 
MOTHER SAY...AND THE 

COMPANY, TOO! HOPE THEY 
DIDN'T STAY. 


PANTS AND LOOK AT MY 
DRESS. WELL HAVE TO SLIP IN 


THE BACK DOOR, | GUESS. 


RE DIONT KNOW US, AN DY. 
DEAR} 
| 


le i Mat 


J | 
i 
LL TAKE A BATA. THATS WHAT 


LL DO. WITH GUR CLOTHES 
ION, LANDY, THEYRE DIRTY, TOO. 


\T WONT WASH OFF. \'M 


GETTING LOOK. | [WHERE HAVE YOU BEEN? 
YOU'RE SO COLD, YOU'RE 
BLUE. YOU2 CLOTHES 
LOOK AS \F TREY'D 
BEEN SAWERING O 


AND GO RIGHT TO SED. 
OVEfe UP GOOD FROM YouR 
TOES TO YOUR HEAD. TRE 


THIS WARM MILK 


A GOOD WAY OF KEEPING US 
OUT OF SIGHT. SHE SCARCELY GAVE 
ME TIME TO UNDRESS, BUT IT'S BETTER) MOTHER; WE CAN'T FOOL HER. DRAGONS 
THAN GETTING A SPANKING, TOTTI } 


THIS AFTERNOON, SHE KNEW 
WHO WE WERE. SHES A SMART 


D,.ANSTEAD OF CLOTHES. 


le NICE TO CHANGE COLOR. 


TROUBLE, TOO, | SUPPOSE, BUT 


ANTS CLEAR LARGE AREAS GSA THE\R HOMES. THEY MAKE 
PATHS AS LONG AS A WUNORED FEET THAT LEAD TO THEIR FIELDS ANDO 
FOOD SUPPLY. WORKER ANTS WITH POWERFUL JAWS CUT GRASS OR VEGETATION 
OF ANY KIND THAT OVERGROWS THESE PATHS, KEEPING ALL CLEAR. THE 
ENTRANCE TG TWE HOUSE IS OFTEN CLOSED WITH PEBBLES OR LEAVES. 

A. DRAGON- LIKE LIZARD, CALLED A CAAMELEON, LIVES ON THE GROUND UNDER 
LEME. AND ROCKS. WIS SKIN CHANGES COLOR TO MATCH HIS SURROUNDI NGS, 
SO WE CANNOT BE SEEN EASILY BY EITRER HIS ENEMIES OR WIS PREY. 
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By Aida Huber Shaw 


Ar MIDNIGHT in the grocery store, 
There was an awful clatter! 

The groceries looked around to see 
Whatever was the matter. 


The snoopy moon looked down and saw 
The hap’nings on the shelf; 

He watched the sprightly goings-on 
And chuckled to himself. 


“Ha-ha!” he laughed. “I’ve seen some sights, 
But this one takes the prize! 

Animal crackers doing tricks? 
I can’t believe my eyes!” 


But sure enough, a cracker box 
That had its end poked out 

Lay on the shelf, while here and there, 
The crackers danced about. 


Some monkeys found a piece of string 
The grocer’s clerk had dropped; 
They spied an extra-tall giraffe, 
So by his side they stopped. 


He took the string the monkeys found, 
Then called his long-necked brother. 

“I'll hold this end,” he volunteered; 
“Will you please hold the other?” 


The string made quite a fine trapeze; 
So, in no time at all, 

Those monkeys tumbled through the air, 
And not one had a fall! 
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' Each tiger took into his mouth 
Another tiger’s tail; 

They formed a ring, and round they went, 
As fast as they could sail! 


The elephants were doing tricks— 
Tap dancing on their toes— 

_ And baby seal was balancing 

_ Aball upon his nose. 


_ The other cracker animals 

Had formed a line; they made 
A really, truly wonderful 

Big circus day parade! 
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The snoopy moon was laughing so 


He had to close his eyes; 
So when he stopped to catch his breath, 
Imagine his surprise! 


For he peered in through the window, 
But the animals were gone— 

All snugly packed inside their box 
Before the coming dawn. 


Then he shook his head in wonder 
And chuckled to himself: 
“That circus was a magic one, 
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There on the grocer’s shelf! 


| know that God is my health. | remember 
always that God is in me. Because this is 
true, there is no place for sickness in my 


body. 


| want peace in the world. Getting along 
with others is one way to make the world 
more peaceful, so | try with all my heart 
to be kind and agreeable with everyone. 


Whatever happens, | shall be happy. If 
there must be changes in my home, my 
school, or my friendships, | shall accept 


. them in the right spirit. 


| know that everything will come out right. 
When things seem upset, | remember that 
this is God’s world and He is in charge. 
Whatever happens will be right if | trust 
Him. 


| am safe and secure in God's loving care. 
| am never afraid, because | know God is 
always with me. 


| ask God to help me understand all | need 
to know. As | listen to Him day by day, He 
teaches me how to live a good life. 


I try to be kind all the time. If others do 
not always do just as | would do, | do not 
think unkind thoughts about them. | remem- 
ber that they are God’s children, too. 


I begin this new year full of happiness and 
joy. | make up my mind to make every day 
a good day. | will try to think, speak, and 
act better this year. 


| ask God to lead me. Whenever | am not 
sure what is the right thing to do, | turn 
to the One who always knows: God. | 
depend on Him to guide me. 


I ask God to bless me and those !| love. | 
think of all the good things God has given 
me, and | thank Him. | thank Him, too, for 
blessing others. 


God gives me all that | need. He gives me 
and my family the things that make us con- 
tented, and | try not to waste or destroy 
anything. 


I am quiet when | ask God to guide me. 
It is easier to understand what God says 
to me when | am calm. | keep still when 
| want to listen to Him. , 


I try to be fair in all | say and do. | try 
to treat others as | would like to be treated. 
| know that | shall get as much happiness 
as | give. 


With God's help, | am strong. | can do 
any good thing | am asked to do. | keep 
my body well and strong, ready to do 
whatever must be done. 


| am happy because God wants me to be 
happy. God's world is a happy place, and | 
enjoy every minute of living in His world. 
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I think only good, pleasant thoughts. | put 
disappointments out of my mind, by think- 
ing about all the good, pleasant things | 
can enjoy this year. 


| forgive anyone who hurts me. | remember 
that Jesus was always forgiving, no matter 
what happened. | try to understand and 
love those around me. 


| know that love is all around me. My 
family and my friends love me, and | show 
my love by working willingly and playing 
pleasantly. 


I enjoy the good things around me. | show 
my parents that their love and care for me 
is making me happy and comfortable. 


! work and play with all my heart. Plenty 
of rest, exercise, and good food help me 
keep strong and healthy so | can enjoy 
both my work and my play. 


| am thankful for my friends. | try to show 
them how glad | am that they are my 
friends. | try to be a good friend to 


everyone. 


| am thankful for a happy home. | think of 
my home as the place where | always find 
love and good will, and | remember to 
thank God for making it so. 


! am willing to learn more. Even though 
| am happy now, | know that God has even 
better things in store for me. 


I make good use of my time. | do not waste 
time. Whatever | do—work or play—! make 
sure that it is good for me and for others. 


| remind myself that having my own way 
is not always best. | am glad that | can 
grow and learn in so many interesting ways 
—and that | have parents and friends to 
help me. 


I think of everyone as being well and strong. 
God wants everyone to be healthy all the 
time. By thinking of others as being well, 
| do my part to heal and strengthen them. 


I talk things over with God. | want to get 
the most good out of every day, so | talk 
with God and ask His help. 


I try to hold my temper. | know that nobody 
really wants to do or say anything to hurt 
me, so | fill my heart with love instead of 
anger. 


I think carefully before | do or say any- 
thing. Careless acts or words sometimes 
hurt me or others, so | think, with God's 


‘help, before | go ahead. 


| do not put off what I have to do. | know 
that now is the best time to do the things 
that should be done. 


God shows me the best path to follow. | 
am free to grow and learn in many different 
ways. The best ways are the ways God 
shows me. 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 

When we say to each other, “Happy new 
year!” we remember that the new year will 
bring to us only as much happiness as we are 
willing to express. 

Happiness is a spiritual gift from God. We 
stir up this gift of happiness that God has 
placed within us by expressing happy 
thoughts, happy words, and deeds that bring 
happiness to us and to others. 

Let us pray together, “Thank You, God, 
for Your gift of happiness to us and for help- 
ing us express this happiness in all we think, 
say, and do.” 


If you are not already a member of the 
Good Words Booster Club, but would like to 
become a member, we invite you to do so. 
You may join in one of three ways: 

Fill out the application form and mail it 
to Barbara Benson, WEE WISDOM, Lee’s Sum- 
mit, Missouri. Should you not want to cut 
your magazine, you may copy the words of 
the application form on a piece of paper; or 
you may write to me and ask for an applica- 
tion form. 

Joyfully and lovingly, 
BARBARA BENSON, Secretary. 


Dear Barbara: 1 should like to have an appli- 
cation form and club rules for the Good 
Words Booster Club. I think the club has 
very good ideals. So I, too, should like to im- 
prove my thoughts, words, and deeds. 
—RICHARD 


= Your application form is on its way to you, 
Richard. Members of the Good Words 
Booster Club are happy boys and girls, and 


we welcome you as a new member, 


Dear Barbara: | am glad to be a member of 
the Good Words Booster Club. I think pray- 
ing sure helps. When we were riding in a 
car, a little boy got sick. I prayed for him, 
and he slept well and woke up feeling fine. 
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Another time we were playing baseball 
against a good baseball team. I prayed that 
we would do our best. We lost, nine to two, 
but their coach told our coach that we played 
better ball than any other team they had 
played against. Praying really helps. 

—KELLEY 


= Yes, Kelly, praying really helps. Through 
prayer we become one with the power of 
God, and this God-power moves in and 
through us to do great good. 


Dear Barbara: | am a new member of the 
Good Words Booster Club, and I believe that 
it is just what I needed. Since joining, I’ve 
made new friends; and mother says she 
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doesn’t know what has come over me, be- 
cause I am helping around the house all the 
time without her having to ask me. It’s fun 
being especially nice to others and trying to 
spread a little happiness along the way. It is 
amazing how good things come back to you 
when you do good and think good thoughts. 

—PATRICIA 


« We are proud and glad, Patricia, that you 
are a member of the Good Words Booster 
Club. You are a new member, but you cer- 
tainly are remembering to follow the rules in 
a wonderful way. 


Dear Barbara: Being a member of the Good 
Words Booster Club has made me very hap- 
py. At school, when I do not understand 
something, I say and believe that God is my 
help in every need. And God always helps 
me. I am trying to keep the club promise, and 
I am happier every day. 

—EDITH (British West Indies) 


= Your letter, Edith, makes us happy and 
helps us to be better club members, too. 


PEN PALS 


This column gives our readers (under 13 
years of age) an opportunity to know one 
another better. Among the names printed 
here we hope you will find the pen pal you 
have been looking for. We especially invite 
our foreign readers to send in their names. 

Barbara Heller (11), Box 61, South Circle, 
Beacon Falls, Conn.; Betty Lee Hardin (12), Rte. 
3, Lebanon, Ky.; Nancy Nasits (8), 1825 Hill- 
top Dr., Tyler, Tex.; Janet Nicholson (8), 43 
Blundell Ave., Cleesthorpes, Linc., England; 
Charlene Munsey (9), North Chichester, N.H.; 
Betty Cook (9), % Curtis Cook, Rte. 1, Garden 
City, Kans.; Elizabeth Ann Hutcheson (9), Ameri- 
can Academy, Larnaca, Cyprus; Mary Brence (10), 
P.O. Box 54, Big Creek, Calif.; Nancy Anne Dyer 
(10), Apt. 37, 1733 Madison Ave., Madison, 
N.J. 
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Rules of the Good Words Booster Club 


1. All boys and girls may become members. 

2. Members are to try to think and say and do 
only that which is loving, joyous, happy, truthful, 
kind, cheerful, encouraging, and helpful. 

3. Members are asked to write once a month 
to the secretary. She likes to know how they are 
keeping the pledge. 

4. Each member will try to obtain at least one 
new member each year. (Application blanks for 
new members to sign will be sent upon request. 
The pledge must be signed personally by the one 
joining. ) 

5. If a member wishes prayers for health, 
for success in his schoolwork or in making 
friends, or for help with any other problem, he 
may write to the secretary. She will be glad to 
help him and to give his name to Silent Unity for 
prayers. 


Application Blank 
Date. 


I believe that my words help make me and 
other persons happy or unhappy. I also believe 
that it is easier for others to speak good words 
when I speak good words. Therefore, I want to 
become a member of the Good Words Booster 
Club so that I may help others as well as myself 
to be happy. 

I will try to think and say and do only that 
which is loving, joyous, happy, truthful, kind, 
cheerful, encouraging, and helpful. I will try to 


keep the rules of the club. 

Name Age 

Street Route ........ 


This blank must be signed personally by the one joining. 
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A Song for the New 


Year 


Words and Music by May F. Lawrence 


Happily 
Hap-py new year, hap- py new year,Hap-py new year to you. And I 
N 
x t t 


wish you joy and glad-ness To last the whole year thro. Let us 


==: — 
keep the new year hap- py, Lit - tle gil and lit- tle boy; And let's 
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do some deeds of kind -ness, Spread-ing love and peace and joy. 
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oralee 
and the 


Darrot 


By Lawrent Lee 


Copyright 1955 by Erma and Vera Waltner 


a way home from school had not 


seemed long to Coralee until they reached the 
Harrison farm. That was when her cousin 
Red began arguing with her about Mrs. Han- 
levy’s parrot that perched proudly on Cora- 
lee’s shoulder. 

She and Red and their friend David Harri- 
son had had a good time at the back-to-school 
party after the New Year’s vacation. As they 
walked home, the January sun was so un- 
seasonably bright and warm that all three 
had taken off their heavy wraps and were car- 
rying them over their arms. The sunlight 
made the high white clouds look like silver 
and the brown fields like gold. 

Coralee had been so happy that she had 
hardly felt the parrot’s talons on her shoul- 
der. Earlier in the day, she had carried Polly 
the same way from Mrs. Hanlevy’s house to 
the school. She, with Polly still on her shoul- 
der, had given part of the program, to the 
delight of the teachers and her schoolmates; 
but now Red kept watching the parrot. 

“Tl be glad when we get that bird in her 
cage!” he grumbled. “She acts jittery. Maybe 
she’s cold. Anyway, first thing we know, 
she'll take off. Then we'll be in trouble.” 
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“She's all right,” Coralee tried to explain. 
“Mrs. Hanlevy keeps her on the porch in all 
but the coldest weather, so she'll be strong 
and healthy; and today’s more like June than 
January. Besides, she likes me. I’ve been over 
there every day for a week, getting to be 
friends, so Polly could do her part in our skit 
right. I asked what would be the best way to 
carry her, and Mrs. Hanlevy said she'd be 
safe on my shoulder. Mrs. Hanlevy carries 
her like this all the time.” 

Coralee tossed her head. Red acted as if 
she were not taking good care of Polly! 

“Maybe you're right,” Red answered. “But 
you should have heard what David said 
about the old Roman god that the month of 
January is named after. Then you might un- 
derstand why I’m worried—you, with your 
single-track mind!” 
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“What did you say, David,” Coralee asked. 
“I was in the hall, getting ready for my part 
on the program, and I missed hearing you.” 

“Oh, it wasn’t much,” David answered. 
“When people used to believe in whole 
flocks of gods and goddesses, there was one 
called Janus, and he had two faces. One face 
looked forward; it was young and full of 
plans. The other face looked backward; it 
was old and experienced. That’s something 
like our New Year’s. We look back to what 
we have done in the old year and learn from 
that how to go forward to what we want to 
do in the new year.” 

“Well, Red, what has that got to do with 
Polly and me?” Coralee asked. 

Red said hesitantly, “I was just thinking 
that if we're supposed to learn from past 
experience, it seems——”’ 

“Go on,” Coralee prompted him. 

“It’s risky to carry any bird around on 
your shoulder out of doors, even a parrot. 
Every one knows that birds like to fly. If 
Polly does fly, where will we be?” 


“Don’t you worry,” Coralee said; but she 
winced. Polly's talons were digging into 
her shoulder till they hurt. Coralee’s voice 
sharpened. “This is my responsibility,” she 
said. “Besides, Polly can’t fly. Mrs. Hanlevy 
keeps one of her wings clipped so she can’t. 
Stop criticizing me and Mrs. Hanlevy.” 

“Quiet, Polly,” she added, for she noticed 
that the bird seemed nervous. 

Polly shifted her feet now and then and 
turned her head so that her strong yellow 
beak brushed Coralee’s cheek and roughened 
her hair. The bird had not been restless on 
the way to school. Maybe, Coralee thought, 
the fun and excitement had tired her. Still, 
she did hope that, no matter what hap- 
pened, the parrot would stay on her shoul- 
der. Even if she was doing exactly as Mrs. 
Hanlevy had told her to do, she liked Polly 
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and would be very unhappy if anything hap- 
pened to her. 

“TI guess Mrs. Hanlevy knows how to take 
care of her own parrot!” she said uneasily, 
for she herself felt a twinge of misgiving. 

David gave her a swift look. 

“Don’t feel bad, Coralee,” he said gently. 
“Red didn’t mean to criticize. Tell you what! 
You have to walk carefully, or you'll 
frighten Polly. So you go on ahead. Red and 
I'll stop at the house and stock up on cookies 
for us. Mother said she’d be baking them 
when we got out of school. O.K.?” | 

Coralee nodded. She appreciated his 
thoughtfulness. Besides, Mrs. Harrison’s 
cookies were a treat. Whether they were thin 
and crisp or rich and chewy or thick and 
mellow, they were always delicious. 

“T’ll take the short cut down by the lake,” 
she said with a smile. “And remember, Polly 
likes cookies, too.” 

The boys dashed for the lane that led to 
the house, and Coralee walked as fast as 
she dared. She was eager to get Polly home! 

Cautiously, she lifted a hand toward the 
parrot, wondering if it might be safer to take 
Polly in her arms; but the bird began to 
flutter and protest harshly. She seemed to be 
saying, “Leave me alone! I like it up here 
in the nice warm sunshine. I like to see the 
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water in the lake ripple. The closer I get to 
it, the prettier it is!” 

Coralee’s hand dropped. She wished that 
she had asked Mrs. Hanlevy what to do if, 
just if, Polly did flutter off her shoulder. 

She had reached the path near the water’s 
edge when suddenly she felt the big bird 
sink against her shoulder. Then Polly’s legs 
straightened. With a squawk, she left her 
perch. Her wings flapped deafeningly as 
they beat against Coralee’s cheek. In a green- 
and-gold blur, the bird took off over the 
shining water! 

Flying was the last thing Polly was sup- 
posed to be able to do. Her wing was sup- 
posed to be clipped close enough to prevent 
that. But she was flying, in awkward swoops 
and flutterings! 


Coralee stood, watching. She did not know 
what to do. If Polly had flown over land, 
she would tire and settle down to rest after a 
while. Then Coralee might catch her; but 
the parrot was flying over the water, seyeral 
feet away from the bank. 

“Polly!” Coralee called. “Come. Please!” 

Polly did not turn, but as Coralee watched 
she saw the big bird’s beating wings lose 
rhythm till she wobbled and fell from the 
air to the bright surface of the lake! The 
wavelets rolled against her, and she rocked 
like a helpless green-and-gold boat. 

Coralee was panic-stricken. Poor Polly! 
How could she rescue her? Parrots do not 
swim. Polly was being blown by the wind 
and washed by the rippling water farther 
into the lake. If she was to be saved, Coralee 
would have to save her, and quickly. 

She ran along the bank till she got oppo- 
site the small rocking blob of green and 
gold. She jumped down the bank, dropped 
her coat, and stepped into the water. The 
first touch of it took away her breath. In spite 
of looking friendly and warm and bright, the 
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ripples were cold as ice. Gasping, she waded 
farther out. The water was up to her waist 
when she came close enough to catch Polly 
up and start back to land. 

Red and David came running along the 
path. They scrambled down the bank and 
dragged her, dripping, from the water. They 
wrapped Polly in David’s sweater and put 
Red’s big coat on Coralee, as well as her 
own; but Coralee’s teeth were chattering 
when they got back to the Harrison kitchen. 
And when David unwrapped Polly, the 
bird’s eyes were closed. 

Quickly, Mrs. Harrison swung open the 
oven door and put two chairs before it. Cora- 
lee sat on one, and they laid Polly on the 
other. The warmth from the oven and the 
sweet odor of the cookies poured around 
them. The bird’s eyes opened. She rose and 
shook herself. When she had preened her 
feathers and her plumage lay smooth again, 
she blinked wisely and cocked her head from 
side to side, enjoying the warmth. 

“Polly wants a cooky,” she said hoarsely. 
“Who's got Polly’s cooky?” 

Everyone crowded around her, offering 
cookies and laughing. Any bird that could 
make demands like that could not be hurt by 
a dip in the lake! 

Coralee said, puzzled, “I don’t see how 
she could fly when Mrs. Hanlevy keeps her 
wing clipped. I just can’t understand.” 

David spread the wings so they could see. 

“The new feathers have begun to grow,” 
he said. “Mrs. Hanlevy must not have noticed. 
When the fine weather tempted Polly, she 
took off and did a fairly good job, but not 
good enough.” 

Coralee touched the new feathers lightly. 

“I guess,” she said to Red, “if I'd remem- 
bered what I know about birds and how they 
love to fly, I'd have checked up on Polly’s 


(Turn to page 40) 
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_ was a fat little baby seal. He lived 
with his mother in the ocean up near the 
North Pole. There were big cakes of ice 
floating in the ocean. But Sammy did not get 
cold, because he had a warm coat of fur. It 
was soft and white, with gray spots on it. 

One day Sammy and his mother crawled 
up on an ice cake to rest in the warm sun- 
shine. 

“Sammy,” asked Mother Seal, “what is the 
matter with you today? You are a little cross- 
patch.” 

Sammy said, “I am tired of swimming in 
the water. I am tired of resting on an ice 
cake. I want to go over on the faraway beach 
and see what is over there.” 

“No, no, Sammy,” said his mother. “You 
cannot go to the beach.” 

“Why not?” asked Sammy. 

“Because seals cannot walk on the beach. 
Seals have no feet. They have flippers in- 
stead of feet. Flippers are only for swimming 
in the water.” 

“T’m sure I could walk on the beach any- 
way,” grumbled Sammy. 

“Stop such talk,” replied Mother Seal. 
‘There are strange things on the beach. There 
are hunters, who want seals’ skins to make 
fur coats. There are polar bears that like 
seals to eat. Now, you lie down and have a 
long nap. You will feel better when you 
wake up.” 
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Then Mother Seal curled up on the ice 
cake and went to sleep. 

But Sammy just sat there and wished he 
could go to the beach. 

His mother slept on and on. So, very, very 
quietly, Sammy slid down into the water. 
He dived down deep and swam under the 
ice cakes so his mother would not see him if 
she woke up. On and on he swam until he 
came to the beach. 

“Ouch!” he cried when he felt the strange 
sand and rocks under him. 

But he wanted to see what was on the 
beach, so he pulled himself along in the sand 
by digging in with first one flipper and then 
the other. 

He had not gone very far when he met a 
white snowshoe rabbit. 

“Who are you?” asked Sammy. “Come and 
play with me.” 

But the rabbit had never seen a seal on the 
beach before. It was very frightened. So it 
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by laura buchan 


just squeaked and scampered away. 

Sammy wiggled on and on. The sunshine 
was very warm. He felt hot in his heavy coat. 
He was thirsty, too. 

Suddenly, he looked up and saw a big 
white polar bear coming his way. He remem- 
bered what his mother had said about polar 
bears, so he hid behind a rock and shook 
with fright until the polar bear went away. 

Next, he met a bird with white feathers. It 
was a ptarmigan. 

“Who are you?” called Sammy. “Come 
and play with me.” 

But the ptarmigan had never seen a seal 
on the beach before. It was frightened, and 
it flew away, squawking, ‘Go back, go back, 
go back.” 

“Yes, I think I shall go back,” said Sammy. 
“This beach is a most unfriendly place.” 

So he turned around and started back to- 
ward the water. But, oh, how far away the 
water was! Sammy's flippers were so sore 
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from the sand and rocks that he could hard- 
ly move. 

Sammy wished and wished that he were 
back on the ice cake with his mother. 

All at once he heard a noise behind him. 

There stood a little Eskimo boy with a gun 
in his hand. He was wearing a fur jacket 
that looked just like Mother Seal’s fur coat! 

Sammy remembered what Mother Seal had 
told him, and he tried to run, but he could 
not move. His sore flippers sank down in the 
sand and held him there. 

“Mother! Mother!” he called. 

But Mother Seal was asleep, far away on 
the ice cake. 

Tears rolled down Sammy’s cheeks, and he 
shook with fright. 

“Poor little fellow,” said the Eskimo boy. 
“What are you doing here on the beach? 
Seals belong in the water. Babies like you be- 
long with their mothers.” 

Then the boy picked Sammy up. 

Sammy wiggled and tried to get away. But 
the boy held him tightly and started walking 
down the beach. 

When they came to the water, the Eskimo 
boy said, “I’m going to put you back in the 
water. Then you hurry right back to your 
mother. The beach is no place for seals.” 

Sammy swam away as fast as he could. 
The cold water made his flippers feel better. 

Soon he heard Mother Seal calling to him. 

‘Here I am, Mother,” he shouted happily. 

There was a great splash in the water as 
Mother Seal dived in and swam toward 
Sammy. When she was right beside him, she 
rolled over on her back. 

Sammy climbed up on her warm, soft 
stomach, and they swam away together. 

“Sammy, you need a long nap,” his mother 
said. 

And Sammy was sure that Mother Seal 
knew what was best for him. 
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_ the time He was a very little boy, 
Jesus had longed for His twelfth birthday. 
Hebrew boys were allowed to take part in 
the church worship when they were twelve. 
They could also go to Jerusalem for the feast 
of the Passover. 

When He was old enough, Jesus went to 
school in the synagogue with other Jewish 
boys. There, He learned by heart many of 
the psalms and writings of Moses and the 
other prophets. 

One day their teacher told a story about 
the Passover. ‘““There was a time,” the teach- 
er said, ‘‘when the Israelites, as the Jews were 
called at that time, were slaves in Egypt. To 
help His unhappy people, God sent Moses to 
be their leader. Moses went to Pharaoh, the 
ruler of Egypt, and said, “The Lord God of 
Israel has spoken to me. He commands, “Let 
my people go.” ’ 

“Pharaoh answered, ‘Who is the Lord that 
I should heed His voice and let Israel go?’ 

“After that, Pharaoh and his taskmasters 
made the children of Israel work harder than 
ever. 

“Moses turned to God to ask what he 
should do. Obeying God’s command, he 
went again to see Pharaoh. But the hard- 
hearted ruler would not listen. 

“Finally, God told Moses to say to Pharaoh, 
‘If you refuse to let my people go, I will 
plague all your country.’ 

“One plague after another—plagues such 
as flies, hail, and darkness—came upon Egypt. 
At last, Pharaoh told Moses that he and his 
people might go, but he said they must leave 
their flocks and herds. Moses insisted that the 
people would need their cattle. Then Pharaoh 
said angrily, ‘Get away from me. Never see 
my face again.’ 

“Soon after that, a disease came to Egypt. 
In every Egyptian home the oldest child died. 
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But sickness did not come to the children of 
Israel, for God had protected them. The dis- 
ease passed over their doors. 

“Pharaoh was terrified. He called Moses 
to him and said, ‘Rise up and go forth from 
among my people, both you and the people 
of Israel; and go, serve the Lord, as you have 
said. Take your herds and flocks also.’ 

“The Jewish people have never forgotten 
what God did for them,” the teacher went 
on. “So each year in the spring we hold a 
feast to remind us to give thanks. We call it 
the feast of the Passover.” 

After hearing the story of the Passover, 
Jesus wanted more than ever to go to Jeru- 
salem. 


In His growing-up years Jesus did many 
of the things other Jewish boys did. He 
roamed the rocky hills around Nazareth; He 
watched caravans from the East; He helped 
in His father’s carpenter shop. 

But in some ways Jesus was different from 
the other boys. He liked to go off into the 
hills alone. There He would think about the 
angel who had appeared to His mother—the 
angel who had said Jesus would be called the 
Son of God. He thought of all the beautiful 
things God had given to people—flowers, 
lakes, blue sky. 

Jesus was always kind and loving and 
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honest. He knew better than other boys how 
good thoughts would make people well and 
happy. Grownups in Nazareth began saying 
of Him things like, ‘‘He is filled with wis- 
dom” or ‘“The favor of God is upon Him.” 


At last Jesus was twelve. The great day He 
had been waiting for—the day to go to 
Jerusalem—finally came. He was sure that 
going to Jerusalem for the Passover was the 
most joyous thing a boy could do. 

Jesus sprang up from His pallet in the 
gray light of early dawn. Already, Mary was 
hurrying around, packing bedding, clothing, 
and food for the journey. Jesus helped His 
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father tighten the straps which held two 
large wicker baskets of supplies on either 
side of the donkey’s back. 

Joseph gave the donkey a gentle slap on 
its flank. Jesus and His parents started down 
the rough narrow road on foot. Dozens of 
laughing, talking Nazarenes were on the 
road. The hoofs of the donkey clopped past 
a merchant’s cart drawn by a bullock. 

For a time Jesus was content just to look 
at the sights along the road. Sheep nibbled at 
tender green grass. There were flowering 
fruit trees and red lilies in the fields. After a 
while He went ahead in the caravan to find 
some of His playmates. 

They were talking excitedly about Jerusa- 
lem—the crowds, the stalls of sweets, 
Herod’s palace. But Jesus thought mostly 
about the temple. 

The farther they went, the greater the 
crowds became. At noon, Jesus and His par- 
ents rested and ate the food that Mary had 
prepared the day before. 

Late in the afternoon as the larks sang in 
the last glow of sunshine, Joseph picked a 
resting place for the night. Jesus liked sleep- 
ing in the open under the stars. They made 
Him think of the light of God’s love. 

The second day they traveled in a valley 
along the Jordan River. Lining the banks of 
the river were willows and oleanders with 
pink blossoms. As the river cut deeper and 
deeper into its channel, the water seemed a 
long way below. 

The road was dusty. The travelers became 
hot and tired. To keep up their spirits, they 
began singing, “Our feet shall stand within 
thy gates, O Jerusalem.” 

The song died on their lips when they met 
a company of helmeted, armored Roman 
soldiers. As soon as the soldiers had passed, 
some of the men began talking about unjust 
taxes and Roman cruelty. 
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Why did men have to hate and fight and 
kill, Jesus wondered. God must want men to 
love one another. 

By the fourth day Jesus had begun to won- 
der if they would ever get to Jerusalem. But 
that afternoon bare hills gave way to green 
gardens and fig, olive, and cypress trees. 

Before they started up a steep hill, some- 
one shouted, “Jerusalem, the golden!” 

The crowds stopped and looked up in 
awed wonder. Jesus saw a walled city. Roofs, 
towers, and the golden dome of the temple 
gleamed in the sun. It was even more beau- 
tiful than He had imagined. 

In Jerusalem there was clatter and clamor. 
There seemed to be as many visitors as 
people who lived there. The inns were full. 
Jesus and His parents had to look for a 
camping place. 

It was hard to get down the narrow streets 
lined by shops. Cattle bawled. Doves cooed 
plaintively. Money clinked on table tops. 

Jesus and His parents finally found a grassy 
camping place under a date palm. They of- 
fered blessings and prayers. Then they sat 
down to eat their Passover supper of roast 
lamb and bread without yeast. 

For the next few days, Jesus and His play- 
mates found much to do. They roamed the 
streets and haunted the stalls where honey 
cakes and other sweets were sold. But they 
also spent much time at the temple, which 
sat like a crown on the top of Mount Moriah. 

Jesus loved going up to the great build- 
ing. There were crowds of grave-faced peo- 
ple. Reverently, Jesus entered the temple. 
There, He listened to the words of the priests 
and the singing of psalms. 

Jesus liked best to go to one of the wide 
porches where the rabbis sat. The rabbis 
were old, very wise priests who taught from 
the sacred books and answered questions 
about God’s laws. There were many ques- 
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tions Jesus wanted to ask. But He knew He 
should not get in the way of the grownups. 
So He just listened. 

Then came the morning when the crowds 
thinned out and started for home. Now 
would be a good time to go to the temple, 
thought Jesus. While His parents finished 
packing, He hurried up to the temple. 

Only a few people had gathered around 
the bearded rabbis. Jesus sat down and 
waited. 

For a long time He listened respectfully. 
Then He began asking questions. The rabbis 
looked at Him in amazement. Soon, they 
began to ask Him questions. 

Jesus got so interested in asking and an- 
swering questions that He did not notice how 
time was passing. He was surprised when He 
looked up and saw His mother. 

There were tears in Mary’s dark eyes. 
“Son, why have you treated us so?” she 
asked. ‘‘Behold, your father and I have been 
looking for you anxiously.” 

Jesus rubbed His eyes. It was as if He had 
been off in a new world. He was sorry to 
have caused His parents any pain, but He 
wondered why they had not thought of 
looking in the temple. “How was it that you 
sought me?” He asked lovingly. “Did you 
not know that I must be in My Father's 
house?” 

Jesus thought His parents must under- 
stand that He had to learn about the special 
work He had been sent to do. But He knew, 
too, that He owed loving obedience to His 
earthly parents. 

Willingly, He turned away from the rab- 
bis and started home with Mary and Joseph, 
for He was obedient. Happily, He thought 
of the day when He would be a teacher. 
With all His heart, He wanted to teach peo- 
ple how to know God, how to be good and 
truthful and loving. 
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Yam and Orange Casserole (serves 8) 


3 pounds yams I/; cup orange juice 
2 unpeeled oranges Y/, cup strained honey 
Y, cup brown sugar 4, cup fine, dry bread crumbs 


Yy cup butter or oleomargarine 2 tablespoons brown sugar 
1 tablespoon melted butter 


“MOTHER, look at the snow man we made in the back yard!” 
Susan cried as she, Anne, and Larry burst into the kitchen. 

“My, what a funny one!’ Mrs. White laughed, looking 
out the window. “A big, jolly fellow! Just leave your boots 
there on the throw rug, children, and come on in. We'll get 
started on the casserole.” 

“Yam and orange casserole!” Anne cried. “It sounds 
really good.” 

“It is something special,” Mrs, White said. “We'll need 
measuring cups, measuring spoons, a covered saucepan, a 
sharp knife, a two-quart casserole, and a vegetable brush. 

“First, we scrub the yams.” 

“T’m a good scrubber,” Larry volunteered. 

“Fine, Larry. After they are scrubbed, we boil them for 
twenty to thirty minutes or just until tender. 


“Now, we drain them and let them cool,” Mrs. White 
directed when the yams were tender. 

“While we are waiting for them to cool, let’s light the 
Oven so it can preheat to 350 degrees,” Susan suggested. 


“Now, the yams are cool; we peel and cut them cross- 
wise in thin slices. 

“We slice the oranges very thin. Arrange alternate 
layers of yam slices and orange slices in a greased two-quart 
casserole, ending with yam slices. (Turn to page 38) 
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“We sprinkle each layer 
with brown sugar and dot 
with butter. Mix the fruit 
juice and honey and pour 
over the contents of the cas- 
serole. Then we mix the 
crumbs, two tablespoons of 
brown sugar, and one table- 
spoon of melted butter and 
sprinkle this mixture over the 
top. 

“We cover and bake at 350 
degrees for fifty minutes; 
then, we uncover and con- 
tinue baking fifteen minutes 
to crisp the top,” Mrs. White 
concluded. 

“Sounds good enough to 
eat!” Larry said with a grin. 


The Prayer of Faith 


(Adapted) 


God is my help in every 
need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God dwells within me, 
guides my way 

Through every moment, 
night and day. 


I now am wise, I now am 


true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 


be, 
Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 


ear, 
Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 
—Hannah More Kobaus. 
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WORD DOMINOES 


BY BORIS RANDOLPH 


HEIRO] 
SEAT! [ON[TO 
[SHIOO} [SO[DAl 
STIR] (ARICH] [CHIN 
TOINE] [OMIT] [ENIVY 


Here are fifteen four-letter word domi- 
noes. Can you put them in a straight line, so 
that the second half of one domino when 
placed with the first half of the next one 
forms a new four-letter word? For instance: 
ZERO can be joined to SEAT to form the 
word ROSE. (ZE-ROSE-AT) 

Remember, all the dominoes must be in a 
straight line and form fourteen new words. 
Start with HERO and end with ENVY. 
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Musical Nonsense 
BY MAUDE E. HALLMER 


1, What large instrument do you carry in 
your ears? 

What is musical about an icy sidewalk? 
Why are ghosts like songs? 

What musical key can’t vote? 

What instrument should we never be- 
lieve? 

6. What musical key makes a good officer? 
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(Answers on Inside Back Cover) 


Who Am |? 


BY LILLIE M. JORDAN 


I sometimes help to clothe you 
And to cover you in sleep; 

I’m mentioned in the Bible 
Many times. I’m a -----, 


J WO MAGAZINES FOR YOUNG FOLKS 
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Mux IN every age have been fascinated 
by the desire to go places and see things. We 
find in the pages of history countless stories 
of men who have left their homes to wander 
about the earth, seeking to know more of its 
strange lands and peoples. 

This month we illustrate a stamp that pic- 
tures the man who is perhaps the most noted 
traveler of the Middle Ages, Marco Polo. 
This man traveled almost incredible distances 
by land and sea from his home in Venice to 
Cathay (China) in days when there were no 
roads, no signposts to mark the way. 

Marco Polo was the son of Nicolé Polo. 
The elder Polo and his brother Maffeo Polo, 
Marco’s uncle, were traders, who made long 
journeys into the Orient. On one of these 
journeys they reached Cathay. There they 
were cordially received by the Mongol con- 
queror Kublai Khan in Peking (now Pei- 
ping). They returned to Venice in 1269, and 
two years later left on another journey to 
Cathay, taking young Marco with them. 

When they reached Peking, Kublai Khan 
received them with even greater enthusiasm. 
He took a great liking to Marco, who had 
received an excellent education for those 
days. The emperor appointed him to many 
high offices so that he could go where he 
pleased throughout the kingdom. Marco thus 
became thoroughly acquainted with the great 
land of China. He knew well its customs, its 
people, and its languages. 

In 1292 the Polos decided to return to 
Venice. The trip home required three years 
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of travel, and they arrived in 1295, after hav- 
ing been away for twenty-four years. 

In 1296 Marco Polo took part in a war be- 
tween Venice and Genoa, and was taken pris- 
oner during a sea fight. While in prison, he 
dictated in French to a fellow prisoner the 
story of his travels. Marco’s story was pub- 
lished under the title, “The Book of Marco 
Polo.” It became very popular and was trans- 
lated into many other languages. For a good 
many years it was the main reference book 
for European knowledge about the Orient. 

When Marco’s book was first published, 
some persons said the stories he told were 
too fantastic to believe. Later explorations 
proved that Marco was a sharp observer with 
a good memory and that he had given a true 
account of his adventures. 

The Marco Polo stamp was issued by Italy 
in 1954 to commemorate the three-hundredth 
anniversary of his birth. 


Coralee and the Parrot 


(Continued from page 31) 


wings. Then, this wouldn’t have happened.” 

“Pshaw,” Red answered with a grin, “it 
turned out fine. You saved Polly, and you’re 
a heroine! Is it all right if David and I put 
her in a box to finish her trip home?” 

Coralee laughed. “That’s a good idea! 
We'll take a tip from that old god Janus. 
We'll learn from this experience with Polly 
not to take any bird out of doors without 
making sure it can’t fly away.” 
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ESKIMO IGLOO 


by m. mable lunz 


A small mixing bowl is a good form to use 
in making an igloo. Turn the bowl upside 
down on a piece of newspaper, put a piece 
of wax paper over it, and tuck the ends inside 
the bowl. 

Cut a 2-inch section from the tube inside 
a roll of wax paper. 

Ask Mother to save you some thick starch 
the next time she washes clothes. Tear some 
newspapers in strips, spread some starch on 
a strip, and wind it around the 2-inch piece 
of tube. Put one open end of the tube against 
the side of the bowl. 

Spread starch on each strip of newspaper 


and lay it over the bowl, smoothing it with 
your hands. Cross some strips over and 
around the tube, joining it to the bowl. Put 
on strips of newspaper until there are about 
ten layers of newspaper around the entire 
bowl and tube, smoothing each strip. 

Now cut five white paper napkins in strips 
and spread starch on them. Cover the igloo 
with the napkin strips, because the napkins 
will be white when they dry and will look 
like snow. 

Let the igloo dry for a day or two; then 
take the bowl out; let the igloo continue dry- 
ing until it is completely dry. 

Make the lines for the blocks of snow with 
black water colors or crayon. Cut off the wax 
paper around the bottom. 


CANNISTER SET 
by m. mable lunz 


Choose four different size cans; make sure 
the tops have been cut out in such a way 
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that there are no sharp edges. Cut a strip of 
shelf paper or wall paper and paste it neatly 
around each can. 

To make the cover, cut out a circle on card- 
board. Cut two circles the same size as the 
cardboard from paper like that you used to 
cover your cans. Paste one paper circle on 
each side of the cardboard one. 

Stick a two-inch piece of pipe cleaner 
through a button and then through the cen- 
ter of the cover. Bend the ends back. 


Paste flour, sugar, coffee, and tea labels on 
the cans. 
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RUSSANNE 


Designed by Kaye Durland 
(10 years) 
Redrawn fot reproduction by Dorothy Wagstaff 


If you are under 13 years of age, you may submit your drawing of a doll and its - 
wardrobe. You will enjoy coloring this doll and her clothes. ia 
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Howdy, fellers! Look at me. 
I’m ready for New Year’s, yes siree! 


For I dipped my paw in a bottle of ink, 
And wrote my resolutions quick as a wink. 


I’m going to be neater than ever before, 
And not get paper all over the floor. 


I won’t lose my temper, ’cause I'll hold it tight; 
And Ill work real hard; and I'll smile real bright. 


And Ill help Jane Palmer so well that you'll say, 
“WEE WISDOM gets better and better each day!” 


So you’ve got to make your resolutions quick, you see, 
If you want to keep up with little old me! 


Arthur 


@ (Poet by Trade) 


P. S. Don’t miss the February WEE WISDOM. We have a 
story for it called—can you imagine—“The Sandpaper Sand- 
wich.” And that’s all I’m going to tell you about it until next 
month. 


WEE WISDOM $2 a year Lee's Summit, Missouri 


Answers to Puzzles Good Old Ben 


Word Dominoes (Continued from page 7) 


HERO BEST ARCH OPAL SODA SHOO cancel out on that seceet resolution I made 
ZERO SEAT OMIT CHIN TONE STIR — to myself—and quick!” He grinned sheep- 


ONTO ADAM ENVY ishly. “I'll stick to the one about devoting 
more time to my studies. And I'll add a 
Musical Nonsense brand-new one. I'll resolve to go on being 


1. A drum. 2. You must C-sharp or you will B-flat. ‘good old Ben’ for as long as I live. And I'll 

3. They usually appear in sheets. 4. A minor. 5.A promise to spend every moment of my life 

lyre. 6. A major. so that I really will find peace of mind at the 
end of each day. 

Who Am I? “Grandma Valle will approve of that,” he 

Sheep. told himself with a smile. 
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The editors of You magazine have received so many letters from boys and girls who 
read the first serials about the Conroys and want to hear more about them that they have 
decided to bring the Conroys back again. 

So—a new Conroy serial is starting this month in You. It is called “Paul Conroy 
Finds the Answer,” and, of course, it is by Alma Robison Higbee, who wrote the other 
stories about the Conroys. 

The first installment of this new serial, which appears in the January You, is en- 
titled “The Missing Money,” and this is how it begins: 

“Paul Conroy replaced the receiver on the hook and stood beside the telephone with 
worry, like a giant bumblebee, buzzing in his mind. The call had been from Mr. Fenwick 
who owned the White Front Market. He had been blunt and to the point. “There’s steal- 
ing going on around here. I want to see you right away.’ ” 

The boy Mr. Fenwick suspects of the thefts is a good friend of Paul’s, and Paul has 
to turn detective in his attempts to help his friend. There are other exciting complica- 
tions, too, that make this serial edge-of-your-chair reading. 

Besides the new serial, You also has short stories, articles, poems, photographs, and 
feature departments. If you are a teen-ager, you are sure to enjoy the magazine. And it 
is priced at only $1 for a year’s subscription. 

When you order, be sure to ask that your subscription start with the January number, 
so that you will not miss the first installment of “Paul Conroy Finds the Answer.” 
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